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recovery* But it cannot be doubted that the general result might
have been far different had Decius not met his death in battle and
had he been able, with iron hand, to persecute not for a year but a
decade, and leave no breathing-space to the Church.
It is in place here to consider what motives impelled the
Emperor to turn executioner. It is true that the Christians were
exposed to penalties before Decius, if they were denounced, and that
before his time there had been sporadic persecutions (pp. 515 $qq^
654 ^y.)* Tke hatred of the mob against Christianity was of old
standing, and if the Christians saw in the worship of the heathen
gods the cause of the troubles and evils that beset the world, it
cannot be doubted that the pagans repaid them in their own coin.
At the end of Philip's reign Origen could declare that wars,
famines and plagues were attributed to the increasing number of
the Christians1, and even that the cessation of persecution was
made responsible for the disorders that followed. The feeling of
the mob was whipped up by agitators from the lettered classes as
in Alexandria and elsewhere. Thus there was a widespread
popular hostility to the Church which might well induce Decius
to act. It is also not impossible that the Emperor bore in mind
that the strongest supporters of his predecessor had been'the
Eastern archers, among whom the partly Christian Osrhoenians
played a leading r61e. His own power rested on the soldiery from
Illyricum where Christianity had made hardly any progress.
Finally, his good relations with the Senate urged him along the
path of persecution. Thus to other motives may be added the
general direction of policy that followed his accession.
It may further be pointed out that the Christian community
was ever more strongly claiming to be an imferium in imperil
Despite the humanity and tolerance of the Roman State, the.
Church was resolute to yield no whit of its ideals in or3er to obey
the Roman laws. Thus was removed the possibility of an under-
standing, and the claims of the Church to dominion, illustrated
by the illusion that certain recent emperors had even been
Christians, were too high to admit of reconciliation. Immediately
before the Decian persecution Origen had declared that Christ
(and therefore also His followers) was stronger than the emperor
and all his officers, stronger than the Senate and the Roman People2.
He looked for a day when the heathen cults should disappear and
loyalty to the sovereign be no longer attested by pagan cult-acts.
This does not, he argues,, mean anarchy as even the barbarians
will lose their savagery through the teaching of the Church. It is
1 Contra Celsum^ 2, 79.                            2 It. 3, 15.